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POPULAR FALLACIES, 


: BY CHARLES LAMB. 
4 Enough is os good as a Feast.— Notgeman, wo- 
. age child-in ten miles round Guildhall, really 
e *, a believes this saying. The inventor of it did not himeelf. 
SB © it was made in revenge by somebody, whio was disap- 
of pointed of a regale. It is a vile cold-sérag-of-mutton 
\@  sophiem; a lie palmed upon the palate, which knows 
:. > fetter things. If nothing else could Le said for a feast, 
“this is eufficient, that from the superfiux there is ay 
something left for the next day. Morally interpreted, 
» jt belongs to a class of proverbs, which have a tendency 
~~ to make us undervalue money. Of this cast are those 
notable observations, that money is not health; riches 
> ‘eannot purchase every thing: the metaphor which 
makes gold to be mere muck, with the morality which 
‘traces fine clothing to the sheep's back, afid denounces 
as the unhandsome excretion of an oyster. Hence, 
-teo, the,phrase which imputes dirt to acres—a sophistry 
‘go barefaced, that even the literal sense of it is true only 
| “Gna wet season. This, and abundance of similar sage 
) -gaws assuming to inculcate context, we verily believe to 
| have been the invention of eee cunning borrower, who 
. upon the purse of his wealthier neighbour, 
; wich hs yen only hope to carry by force ofthese 
“verbal jugglings. Translate any one of these sayings 
~ ‘ont of the artful metonyme which envelopes it, and the 
trick is apparent. Goodly legs and shoulders of mutton, 
ashilesating cordials, beoks, pictures, the opportunities 
“2 of seeing foreign countries, independence, heart's ease, 
"a man’s own time to himself, are not muck—however 
[ewe may be pleased to scandalise with that: appellation 
| Sthe faithful metal that provides them for us. 
~ That we must not look a gift-horse in the mouth,—Nor 
| a lady’s age in the parish register. We hope we have 
~ more delicacy than to do cither: but some faces spare 
ais the trouble of these dental enquiries. And what if the 
‘beast, which my friend would force upon my acceptance, 
3 upon the face of it, a sorry Rozinante, a lean, ill. 
q roared jade, whom no gentleman could think of set- 
a of up in his stables? Must I, rather than not be 
cd to my friend, make her a companion to Eclipse 
; ightfoot ? A horse-giver, no more than a horse- 
» ‘eller, has a right to palm his spavined article upon‘ us 
| for good ware. An equivalent is expected in eithercase; 
~ and, with my own good will, I would no more be clieated 
~ oatof my thanks, than out of my money. Some people 
~ fave a knack of putting upon you gifts of no real value, 
ie you to substantial gratitude. We thank them 
ferpothing. Our friend Mitis carries this humour, of 
~ meyer ng a present, to the very point of absurdity 
> —if it Were possible to couple the ridiculous with so 
Fr _ Bach mistaken delicacygand real good nature. Not an 
i tin his fine house (and lé has a true tate in 
Si decorations), but -is stuffed up with some pre- 
; pesterous print or mirror—the worst adapted to his 
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his weakness; while his noble. Vandykes dis- 
4 ; to make room for a set of daubs, the work of 
| *#om@ wretched artist of his acquaintance, who, having 
‘ad them returned upon his Wands for bad likenesses, 
) finds his account in bestowing them here gratis. The 
| £00d creature -has not the heart to mortify the painter 
Bt the expense of an hdfest refusal. It is pleasanugif it 
YGd Hot vex one at the same time) to see him sitting in 
his dining parlour, surroanded with obscure.aunts and 
> Seusins to God. knows whom, whilé the true Lady: Marys 
)and Lady Bettys.of his own honourable fumity, in favour 
q thes¢ adopted frights, are consigned fo the staircase 














: cone that may be— fhe presents of his friends that| “> 


_ ee 
are one by one stript of his favourite old authors, to 
ae place to a collection of presentation copies—the 
wer and bran of modern poetry. A presentation 
copy, teader—if haply you are yet innocent of such fa- 
vours—is a copy of a book-which does not sell, sent you 
by the aathor, with his fuolish autograph at the begin. 
ning of it; for which, if a stranger, he only demands 
your friendship; if a brother author, he expects from 
you a book of yours which does sell, in.return. We can 
speak to experienee, having by us a tolerable assortment 
of these gift-horses. Not to ride a metaphor th death— 
we are willing to acknowledge, that in some there 
is sense. A duplicate out“of a friend’s library (where 
he has more than one copy of .a rare author) is intelli- 
gible. There are favours, short of the pecuniary—a 
thing not fit to be hinted at among gentlemen—which 
confer as much grace upon the acceptor as the offerer : 
the kind, we confess, which is most to our palate, is-of 
those little conciliatory missives, which for their vehicle 
geosealiy choose a hamper—little odd presents of game, 
ruit, perhaps wine—though it is essential to the deli- 
cacy of the latter that it be home-made. We love to 
have our friend:in the country sitting thus at our table 
by proxy ; to apprehend his presence (though a hundred 
miles may be between us) by a turkey, whose goodly 
aspect reflects to us his “ plump corpusculum ;” to taste 
him in or woodcock ; to feel him gliding down in 
the toast peculiar to the latter; to concorporate him in 
a.slice of ‘Canterbury brawn. This is indeed to have 
him within ourselves; to know him intimately: euch, 
participation is methinks unitive, as the old theologi 
phrase it. ‘For these i ions _weshould be 
if certain restrictive regulations, which are thought to 
bear hard upon the peasantry of this-gountry, were en- 


makes many friends. Caius conciliates Titius (know- 
ing his godt) with a leastrof partridges. Titius (suspect- 
ing his partiality for them) passes them to Lucius; who 
in his-turn, preferring his friend’s rélish to his own, 
makes them over to Marcius; till in their ever widening 

and round of unconscious circum-migration, 
they distribute the seeds of harmony over half a parish. 
We are well disposed to this kind of sensible remem- 
brances; and are the less apt to be taken by those little 
airy tokens—impalpable to the palate—which, under 
the names of rings, lockets, kee amuse some 
people’s fancy mightily. We could never away with 
these indigestible trifies. They are the.yery kickshaws 
and foppery of friendship. er 
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ENITOR’S TABLE. 


The three Eras in the Life of Woman.—The 
new points intended to be illustrated in this 
work are, that edatly disappointments in the 
tender passion do not necessarily condemn the 
disappointed to a wasted*heart for the rest of 
life—-thH&t such disappointments entail no ne- 
cessity for a perpetual, sacrifice of the affec- 
tions, nor should debar the parties from a’ 
well-grounded hope of real happiness in other 
subsequent connections. Although the first 
fresh feelings of the heart—the pasgion of early 
love—is held up as the chiefest, it is yet not 
to be considered as the only, perhaps not even 
the safest, hope of enduring: beatitude in the 
married life; and we cannot but admire the 
skill and talent displayed by the fair authoress 
of .the above work, both in the conception and 








tirely done away with. A hare, as the law now stands,} 
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the course of her heroine She ough the stages 


of. girl, wife, and motherhood, making all the 
incidents of each bear most pajintedly on what 
we have supposed and red ie to be her 
principl;, aad without making Wer an angel, or 
even fect creature of human mould, that 
is if slight imperfections be not necessary to a 


through a series of pretty severe *trials to an 
exemplary position, and a very fair portion of 
sublunary felicity. 

The other characters in the work are both 
numerous and well defined ; they are also ex- 
cellently sustained both in action and dialogue; 
portions of which Jast, we consider of the w.ost 
spirited, and racy quality. This is essentially 
necessary to support’ story of the domestic 
feelings, relying not at all upon startling inci- 


sustained unfalteringly to the end. To exhibit 
the plot would be to make a synopsis of the 
book, which our limits in any event forbid: 
but we.cannot refrain from a few random ex- 
tracts, to show the style of thought and lan- 
2. 
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fhat we have long deemed desirable,—what we 
exerted ourselves to obtain,—assumes an- immense 
portance in our eyes; we view it through the magni- 
fying medium by which we see every thing 
with self. As colour does not exist in things them- 
selves, but in.our perceptions of them, so the hue—the 
magnitade of our pursuits, is not inherent in them, but 
in us. No man sces the object of another in the same 
singancated proportions in which it appears to himself. 
In the view of an indifferent observer, the giant phan- 
tom. so eagerly pursued shrinks into a dwarf of most 
unshapely form. Each throws his own pebble into the 
st ad.amuses hiniself with observing how circle 
after grows and en round it, and dreams 
that he alone is troubling the waters, forgetting that his 
neighbour a little higher up the current is engaged in 
an occupation precisely similar, and is subject to the 
same delusion. ; 


Here is a dialdjfie between a and 
an attempted managee, the heroine of the story : 


® You may estirfiate the importance of Sir Greville 
Cleveland by the quantity and severity of the censure 
lavished on him,” said Danley to her niece, as 
they-break fasted together the ng meg 

do Df oe yt we, ym 

“A t, I confess, t vourable impression Sir 
Greville hae on me at Golden Magna is somewhat 
weakened. In his manner, then, there was not only 
grace, but somach simplicity, so mnch absence of pre- 
tension, that one had:a.sert of confidence in his good 
faith as well as his goad sense.” 

“ At Rome,as the Réimane,” said Lady Darley, with 
a smile.” “ A praetised man of the world, like Sir Gre- 
vilie,- understands the iety of that rule, 
and is hardly likely to fail in its application.” 

-the custom of the Romans, then,” asked Catha- 

tine, “always to be absent when their froveee is mogt 

red and expected ?—Do they find their satisfaction 

in being regretted,—in destroying the pleasure of a so- 

ciety of which they know themselves to be principal 
members ?—Do they rejoice in imagining the forlornne 








* ber-room. In like manner his goodly shelves 
> ‘So. 12—parr m.-2srrt. 20,1686, <<“. 


execution of such a design. She has traced 
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of a circle of which they are the centre, and are they in- 


perfect man or woman, she has conducted her’ 


dent to keep up its interest, which is nevertheless ~ 
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“*In heavenly minds can such perverseness dwell 


gil the anger, and; perhaps, hostilit gwhich) 
a! excite more frequently,than eapital qnes ? 


Is Sir Greville Cleveland capable of enjoying so mean a 
triumph ?” 

“Alas, my dear, mortals are insects who are con- 
tented to derive a light from a very pale sunbeam ‘” 

“Ordinary mortals, perhaps;—but I had—has not 
your praise of him justified me?—ranked Sir Greville 
above them. “The statue has descended from its pe- 
destal, and re of common workmanship after all.” 

“This is“@ll very well, entre nous. It is prudent, 
however, to restrain the expression of opinions so un- 
usual in general society. he world may forgive a wo- 

. man for being handsomé,—even. for being witty,—but 
not for entertaining opffitons different from its own,— 
and thereby ‘Indicating that she sees and despises its 
‘errors. The world. punishes nothing more severely then 
contempt, You may be a heretic in religion, but be- 
ware how, yo npt.to controvert, far less to reject, 
a simple poi e creed professed by ‘the orthodoxy 
of fashion.” “ 

“ But, to jadge from the sentiments expfessed last 

, night, it is not an article of faith, even in the fashion. 
able world, to believe in the perfection of Sir.Greyille. 
Mr. Stark detests him; tie Duchess of. Halifax reviles 

"him; and even. Adelaide Willoughby, to whom you ap- 
pealed in his behalf, rested her detence solely on his 
manners.” , 

“And what avails more ?—Manners are to the cha- 
racter what fine eyes are to the person,—they cover a 
multitude of defects.” 

“ Good as adjuncts,—bad as principles,” said Catha- 
‘rine. “*I-always distrast a man who is commended 
wholly or chiefly for his manners. Such praise is like 
that assigned to good-nature ;—we are, in either case, 
certaiy that nothing brighter or better lurks behind.” 

Lady Darley looked doubtingly at Catharine. 

“f fear,” she said, “ your.success will hardly be so 
great as I hoped. Analysis does not answer;—no one 
likes to expose his character to such a test ;—what man 
would choose a wife who looks so curiously into the 

“microcosm of the soul?—And, moreover, my dear Ca- 
“tharine, although it is the fashion to talk of the march 
-of intellect,—and to indulge in most glowing ' visions of 
the future improvement of the human race,+believe 
me, nen are not liberal enough to reduce their philoso- 
phical theories to practice where woman is concerned. 
They desire that she should remain where they, or des- 
tiny,—whieh is but opinion and circumstance,—have 
placed her. In the struggles of public life men find 
rivals or allies;—they are compelled to encounter op- 
“posing wills,—counteracting influences;—mind wars 
with mind,—and who is there that triumphs in every 
conflict ?-At home, therefore,—at his own hearth,— 
every man likes to find dependence. It heals the wounds 
of his self-love ;—it is a soothing balm to his mortified 
vanity ;~it is a homage to his superiority, in which his 
spirit rejoices, and which, perkaps, may be necessary to 
recruit his mental energies. Now your very acquies- 
eonce implies that you are satisfied of the truth of what 
has been advanced ;—not on the authority of the speaker, 
but because you have arrived at the same conclusion b 
some previous process of reasoning. One feels,” added 
Lady Darley, with one of her blandest smiles, “ how 
very unpersuadable a person are. Men are not 
flattered by arriving at the hear® only through the rea- 
son.” 

“And yet, what homage can ke sv worthy of both 
sexecs:?” 

“ Mon—even men of the world—have ia one respect 
something of Prioffs Henry in their character. Satis- 
fied -with touching thé feelings of woman, and engrdss- 
ing her affections, they do not‘desire that she should sit 
in judgment on them,—that she should have the power 
to doso. They like to be honoured. If not heroes to 
their valets-de-chambre, to their wives they would be 

- domigods. ‘ And it is on ‘this principle, probably, that 
you see so many of the most intellectual men of the da 
choosing a simpleton as the mother of their children, 
without even the excuse of having their judgment blind- 
ed by exceeding personal attractions. In short, my dear, 
you must swim with the tide, or the chances are gréatly 
against your reaching the shores of matrimuny.”.  ; 

“I will not say, according to the wont of yous la- 
dies, that I do not mean to marry, but I will confess that 
I do not contemplate the passing of my life in siaphe 
blessedness with any thing likedismay. The term of 
*an old maid’ is hardly ever pronounced without intend- 
ing to express something of odium or ridicule,—but | 
was very carly made to see that happiness is not de- 


jin Virginia in the years 1675 aid 1626, publish. 


quently happier, unmarried, as if she had entered the 


‘holy pale.’” cares 
« Tisefial {respectable !—odious epithets: and: how 
misplaced from lips so young and lovely! An old maid! 
—you—Catharine Vernon—the last Vernon—Lady Dar- 
ley’s niece—a débutante in life, under auspices of which 
it-is not too mueh to say; that they are as brilliant as 
unexceptionable chaperonage can render them!—No, 
my dear Catharine, I cannot consent that all thésead- 
vantages shall terminate in. the insignificance, of old- 
maidism. Nature never sent forth from her’ storehouse 
of beauty a face, a person, so perfect as yours, without 
meaning that it should be- placed. where: it could’: be 
gazed at and admired,—that is, in the high places of 
the-earth. Do not let us argue the-point;—let-us-aliow 
circumstances to shape themselves quietly;, for, Jet. us 
wrangle as we will, ‘to that cumplexion we must come 
at last.’. And now, my love, ring the bell, and tell me 
how you wish to dispose of yourself this morning 2?” 


Reprint of Rare Tracts, Relating to America. 


Those pages appropriated to notices of new 
or intended publications are to us by no means 
the least interesting portion of the literary jour- 
nals of Europe and America. But we, do not 
rememberany announcement that has‘afforded us 
more gratification than the receipt of a book 
from Washington, with the following table ‘of 
contents :— : 

I. A discourse concerning the designed Esta- 
blishment of a new Colony to the south of 
Carolina, in the most delightful country of the 
Universe. By Sir Robert Mountgomry, baronet. 
London. — Printed in the year 1717, 

Il. A Brief Account of the Establishment of 
the Colony of Georgia, under James Oglethorpe. 
Feb. Ist, 1733. 

lil. A State of the Province of Georgia, at- 
tested upon oath, in the court of Savannah, Nov. 
10, 1740. London. MDCCXLII. 

IV. A True and Historical Narrative of the 
Colony gf Georgia in America, from the first 
settlement thereof until this period; containing 
the most authentic facts, &c. &c. By Pat. 
Tailfer, M. D.. Hugh Anderson, M. D., Da. 
Douglas, and others. Charleston. 1741. 

VY. An Account Showing the Progress of the 
Colony of Georgia in America, from- its: first 
festablishment, &c. Londun: printed in the 
year MDCCXLI. Annapolis: re-printed, 1742. 

VI. Nova Britannia, offering most excellent 
fruits by planting in Virginia... Exciting all such 
as be well affected to do the same. London. 
1609, oe 

VII. Thé New Life of Virginia: declaring 
the former success and present estate of that 
plantation, being the second part of Nova Bri- 
tania. London. 1612. 

Vill. The Beginning, Progress, and Conclu- 
sion of Bacon’s Rebellion in Virginia, in the 
years 1675 and 1676. " ' 

IX. An Account of our Late Troubles in 
Virginia, written in 1676, by Mrs. A. Cotton, 
of Q. Creeke, publisféd from the origipal manu- 
script. =. % 

X. A List of those that have been Executed 
for the late Rebellion in Virginia, by Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley, Goveriior of the Colony. Copied 
from the original manuscript (Harteian Collec- 
tion, code, 6845, page 34.) in the Library of 
the British Museum, by Robert Greenhow, Esq. 
of Virginia. 

XI. A Narrative of thé Indian and Civil Wars’ 
ed fiom the original manuscript, &c. - 
XII. New England Plantations, or a short 


ndent on any relative positign, and thete Tymay 
te almost as uséful, qnity be-Dore able, Geand fre 


‘es 


Premasities of that country, » Wri 


verend divine ‘now there fesident, . er 


“, 
Pray 


1630. 
XI. A Petition of: W..C. Exhibited 9 4. 
High Court of Parliament, now pe to th 

the Propagation of the Gospel in America and 4, 
West Indies, &c. &c. Printed in the year iggy. 
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and true description of the commoiities and 





&c., printed in 1649, and consisting 
leaves, is marked £1 1s. 
the Country of the Hurons * Avec us Da 
tionaire de la Langue Huronne ;? £7 % 
Smith’s General History of Virginia; £6: 


Found Land of Virginia;” £42! 
this last, the bookseller remarks, “* Harley, Eas 
of Oxford, was for years in search of a cop 

and at length purchased one at Frankfort by fe 
means of one uf his numerous agents, forigi 
hundred pounds, and that the copy possessé 
the Hon. George Nassau, produced at his sag 


ocdtrs in the same list, price £5 5s., an 


These curious tracts, forming an 


OC Lave 


volume of 360 pages, have been collected aa 
printed by Mr. Peter Force of Washing 
tells us in the “advertisement” that « 
and 10 have not heretofore been prin 
Nos. 8 and 9 now appear for the first 
connected fori ; the ethers, as willbe 
referring to the title, pages which ar 

large, are republicattoniay ; 
‘To give an idea of tM@high value placed ) . 
collectors and Literary men upon the organ 

of these reprints, and of the difficulty necessany 
encountered by Mr. Force in forming this ao 


Nos..9 


time ing 
t Die ; 


ag 
ume, ¥ 


ive from such sources as ate at Hand 


the prices of a few—No. VI. a pamphlet of 
pages in small quarto brought at the sale of gu” 
White Knight’s Library, once owned by. 

Duke of Marlborough, £1 7s. 
succession of about the same bulk ‘was a fap 
years since on sale by Rich, in London, at #@ 
2s., who at the same time advertised No, XIp 
a tract of only 26 pages at £1 12s... 


- 
; 
Tracts connected with early Amcrican bison: 


> 


rarely occur in the London sale catalogues, ag 
when they.do, the following selections. with de 
-booksellers’ prices of the last year will showahe” 
estimation in which they are held :—Log 
advertised “* New England’s Prospects, ery 
don: 1635.” 
taining. 5 tracts from Heber’s Library, at £6 f 
and Morton’s New England Canaan, at£t 19 
which last, a very thin quarto, was 
Rich, at £3 3s. 


6 


4to. at_ £1 8s.; a volume com 


quoted by 

In Thorpe’s catalogue, #4” 
Perfect Description of Virginia with Narration 
only tea 
Sagard’s Journe 


EP es 


Hariot’s ** Brief. and True Report of the New 
Respeci i 


he 


in4824, the same sum. A. Latin tran 


think it was the bookseller who lately ag a 
tised at £4 4s., Hilton’s “ Relation of a Diss 
very lately made on the coast of Florida, 468 
4to., which, as the tract is in Curent " 
is at the rate of upwards of a dollar a leak | 
‘The following, with other quarto, pamphit 
not averaging more than 60 pages of ve 
size, have recently been sold by Rich in ¢ 
at £2 2s. each; ** Hakluyt’s Virginia, Ti 
valdféd. London. 1609.* “A ‘True Det 
ration of the Estate of the Colony in Ving 
in the same year.” #* Good News from Vj ini 
London. 1613.”  “ A Declaration of the 
of the Oolony and Affairs in Virginia, @ 
London. 1620.” “A Brief Relation of 
Discovery and Plantation of New England, 
Londen. 1622.’’ “ Good News from New Eq 
land. Eondon. 1624,” and “* Morton’s Ne 
England Canaan. London. 1637 ;” at } 
Same few among us.who possess: or #il 
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The Pourial of Belles: Retires; | 





these works, value them highly ;netin 

but as afford. 
best yiews of the miotivés and proceed- 
a yw ee ancestors, andof the character of 
> ge. people. whom they superceded... Father 
| Charlevoix truly said, in’ speaking’ of the early 
xounts oF Canada, “ thit the most ancient are 


4 from. faults than the modern, their writers 


yaa confined ‘themselves to relate what they 
"had witnessed or learned. from eye witnesses, 

~ gpd can rarely be accused of exaggeration.” 

» In Mr. Force's futuse volumes, and we trust 
: will be many, we think it would be well so 
 Y distribute his material, that each may contain 
‘Yaris ‘connected with the early history of the 


PH porthera, the southern,,and: the middle sections 


FD prints 
es 


et 


@fourrcbuntry- Our interest in: the latter from 
gut local situation, prompts us to suggest re- 
of “ Denton’s. Description of New. York, 

‘the Customs of the Indians. London, 
14678; 4to., of which we believe there is-no 
sow in'the country. ‘*Plantagenet’s Descrip- 
jon. of New, Albion,, 1648.” dto.; only to be 
und .in the collection of the Philadelphia 


OB Library Company, with translations of the De- 


> geriptions in Dutch of the New Netherlands, by 
figats, In 1651, by De Vriez, in 1655, and 


ie @ wy Vanderdonch, in 1656.. 
'® ...Mr.-Force has evidently undertaken the re- 


int from the love he bears to literature, and it 
Seeome the duty of every library and private 
saat only $2,50 per volume, of which there 
gill’ appear but one yearly, and of that a very 


© small edition indeed. In this city a few copies 
to § tay be procured of Carey & Hart. 


x TheBook Fair.—The late trade sale of books 
- #p this-city, which; though somewhat different 
- jn its details, bears a strong family likeness in 


*  f#ttility to the Leipsic book fair, was an exten- 
} ‘tive and. very successful ‘one, and as every year 


‘these sales,become more important and exten- 
‘give, the mind is led to contemplate the extra- 
“ordinary increase of readers which our country 


: ‘presents. It was in 1731 that Doctor Franklin 
™™ recorded the fact that there was no bookseller 


shop nearer to us than Boston ; and thence he 


® arguéd'the necessity of establishing a city circu- 
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dating -library. . Now how is the whole face of 
» things changed ; Philadelphia promises to be- 
‘gimie'the great book mart of the country ; to 
this. end, her central situation and the capital 
embarked both strongly tend. - 

During the week of the sale a “ trade supper” 
Pais given; to which a number of literary gentle- 
men and distinguished citizens were invited, and 
"abond of union and good feeling was created 
Which will have an important bearing on the 
| business in books ; we have never witnessed the 
“esogregation, in so large a miscellaneous com- 
p pany, of so mariy intelligent men ; nearly every 

Bate was represented, and we could not refrain 
ftom remarking that they formed, in fact, the 
islators of the country,; “ give me the making 
‘of the ballads of a country, and [ wilt consent to 
give you-the making’ of the: laws.” It- was 
PBlated at this meeting that the annual trade sales 
"how realised nearly a million of volumes, while 
Stheir annual amount averaged half a millioa of 
‘tollars. One house alone in ‘this city, it- was 
ated, had sold in one year, 212,000 volumes. 
fiese’ are gratifying statistics, which we are 
‘Pappy to chronicle. 
_A silent but most effective adjunct of the 
“trade,” we have always considered to exist in 
“Library,” and that it is so, no oné, we 


ector to purchase @ copy dt the low price}. 





presume, who is acquainted with. the fattsy can}, 


have a doubt. . The statement ‘of the.number. 


volumes sold by: one bookselling: house, startling 
as it may seem, bas. been exceeded, by us; and 
if the reduced price of oun, velumes:is taken into 
account, the public benefit must.be acknowledg- 
ed-to have been, in proportion... We published 
in.one year forty-eight distinct volumes, besides 2 
great variety of miscellaneous matter in.the shape 
of tales, &c., and the amount of many volumes 
in this. joureal. Of each.of. these volumes, ‘six 
thousand copies. were printed, which, multiplied 
by. forty-eight, gives the- incredible number of 
288,000 yolumes. circulated in.one year, exclu- 
sive of the miscellaneous matter, which would 
have. increased the sum greatly beyond. 300,000 
volumes. Placing the average cost of these at 
only seventy-five cents..each, (and very many 
cost us to import them, over a guinea), we 
distributed books in-ene year ,to. the, value. of 
more.than.two \hundred thousand dollars, for-a 
sum in comparison, which seems to be a mere 
The older the ** Library”’ grows. the 
more are we convinced that it is .a ~pioneer 
creating a thirst for; books ;- a very marked 
improvement in the demand for literature has 
been felt since it. was commenced; larger 
editions are printed, and they are oflen so. im- 
mediately exhausted that in six months. after 
publication many works have entirely disappear- 


pittance. 


ed from the stores and Cannot be procured. 
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ears. 


superiority. 


the condition of the people. 


of which so much depended. 


The following notice of the work from the last 
London Spectator received, is too characteristic 


to be omitted :— 


Madrid in 1835.—These volumes contain as complete 
and finished-a picture of the outward forms of a city, and 
of the manners and habits of its citizens, as we ever met 
with. The most striking objects, as well as the most 
general customs and manners of the Spanish capital, are 
brought before the r r, not in a mere naked descrip- 

Oy the persons who figure in the 
scenes ; who, in their turn, are characterised by speeches, 
or dialogues of dramatic vigour and nafional truth. The 
_ be prolonged beyond the 

or may occasioually be 
so impregnated with southern warmth as to overstep the 
boundary of northern taste; in parts the writer may 
have been forestalled by others, or he may have touched 
briefly upon subjects already fully described : or, in spite 
of a professed disclaimer of literary ability, he may now 
and then display too much‘ art in his management ; bat, 
taken altogether, Madrid in 1835 is a very pleasant and 
spirited pictare of Spanish life, and a searching exhibition 
of Spagish character, by an able man, who appears well 


tion, but animated 


descriptions may someti 
point at which interest 


acquainted with both. 


ood cause to be satisfied with what 
pe calls “ American helps,” ‘after 
reading the chapter on the Subject of servants 
in Madrid ; the latter, if offended, will sometimes 
use a cudgel, or a keen nabaja is plunged: into 
your back, while here the most that can be-said, 
is, that we have sharp words plunged into our 
We.think his account of landladies and 
helps is quite conclusive as. respects our own 
Mr. Inglis. made the remark, that 
in Madrid poverty is neither so general hor so 
squalid as it is in London or in Paris, but the 
remark appears to require considerable qualifi- 
cation, and may be differently viewed at differ- 
ent periods ; the present state of anarchy reign- 
ing.in Spain must be again highly injurious to 
The chapter on 
“ Convents” is a very important one ; the infor- 
mation it contains respecting the nature and 
extent of the influence and property of the 
monks, is calculated to throw much light upon 
the character of the struggle which has been in 
active operation for some time, and on the result 


———————————— 


The work opens witha description of .the .drear and 
ithe :appearance of 1 and; their. strange | fre- 
quenters.. We. are. then taken .by he author. to, the 
hotels and. coffee-houses; whence, disgusted at their 
negligence, dirt, bad accommodati provision, and 
infamous charges, we ramble with him in.search of a 
lodging to the differant lodging -howses of Madrid, 

peep. inta the interior of one clags of domiciles,.natu 
leads. to a survey.of Spanish, houses in general, with their’ 
scant and miserable furniture, the sopdid. expenditure of — 
their indwellers,. as. well as. their, avocations and 
manner of life. . Still sticking to domestic, subjects, the 
general characteristics of Spanish servants. are brought 
before us; whence the passage is.easy to the, markets of 
Madrid, the description of their supplies, and the inso- 
lence and lawlessness of the market-people. The public 
places and promenades, the theatres, the masked balls, 
and the other amusements of the people, beth abroad and 
at home—the sights of the capital—and the different fes- 
‘tivals, with their pastimes—are next described ;' together 
with the corporation and its abuses; and thé post-office 
and its management... asi} etwas! : 

These: are the subjects of: the;.first volame; but the 
reader who would stop there, would, lose the most .im- 
portant and interesting portion.of the work. The open- 
ing chapter of the second volume ‘contains a lively and 
pungent sketch of -the six departments of the ‘ministry, 
and of the subordinate officials; concluded’ by a picture 
of a minister’s levee, that for animation, character, variety, 
and satire, is equal to.any scene in romance. This is 
‘followed by an account, melancholy, yet ludicrous, of the 
persons, pursuits, means, position, and: public insignifi- 
cance of the Spanish grandees ; after which éome’'a-most 
elaborate dissection (of ‘the power -and-:influénce .of the 
church—of the mreans by which they are exercised, and 
a description of the effects they produce, illustrated, as 
‘is the manner Of the writer, ty powerful sketchés of 
‘individual -casés.. ‘Fo these' succeed: the hospitals and 
prisons of Madrid. The-whole is: closed by a spirited 
sketch of the beggars of the capital, and.some memorable 
recollections of the year 1834—including a slight descrip- 
tion of the terror produced by the appearance of the 
rcholera, a forcible picture ‘of the massacre of the monks 
-e me people, and a lively account ofa journey to Valla- 
_ The first impression left by Madrid. in 1835, confirms 
an opinion we lately expressed, that, ‘‘ whilst every other 
European’ ¢oyntry had beeh advancing, Spain had been 
standing still ; or rather, our atithor Warrants us in saying, 
that she has changed only for the worse. Her. vices,ha 
stuck to her; but stripped of their dress, they are. naked 
or squalid. As we read in the before us the vivid 
descriptions of the rascality and familiarity of the Spanish 
domestics, the independence with which they serve, and 
the easé with which they come. and we contem- 
plate.the various adventures of the eapital, from the rob- 
ber.cavaliers stalking abroad in insolent: safety at noon- 
day, to the’ numerous emissaries, ready to do any one’s 
bidding in any matter,—as the estrapitot and apathy of 
the-government-and the countless applicants for ‘its 
favours are unfolded,—and as we are shown the facilities 
for intrigue, both public and.private, and.are plainly told 
of the former, whilst the universal existence of the latter 
is broadly enough hinted,—we recognise the life whence 
the éarlier Spanish’ novelists drew their’ materials, in all 
the: coarseness of reality, without a redeemiftg charm or 
gtace.of'fction. The trivial, licentious grandee, is there ; 
but his sprightly gaiety is gone. There. are rogues in 
plenty; but where is their ready wit? Intrigue is 
stripped of its danger and its risks—it'is altogether an 
animafand pocket affair. The charch,: deprived ‘of. its 
fattest possessions by royal incumbents, and eschewed 
by the aristocracy, no longer affyrds even an archbishop 
taste enough to be vain of his sermons. Its members 
are sturdy vagabonds, without the accomplishment of an 
establi , or the zeal of-a militant, church. Petitioners 
alone seem to be as of yore. If we can trust the pictare 
already alluded to, placé-and-pension-hunters are as nu- 
mcrous, as distressed, and as disappointed, as ever ; whilst 
we learn that the beggars, even in the captital, take a 
leaf out of that worthy book who procured alms from 
Gil Blas, for the love‘ of God. , 

But there is a darker picture... However weak in 
reality, the governinent of furmer ages was strong in 
opinion. Party fear and party vengeance were limited 
to those few who mingled in the intrigues of the court 
fur power and place. But the old prestige’ has 
away. The Napoleonic changes, and the succeeding re- 
volutions, have-rendered the government powerless but 
for tyranny, infected society with a political furor, and 
divided it into two grand sections, each suspicious of 
and dreading the other, and with fear comes hatred. 
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Hence the Carlist murders of prisotiers ; hence the urban 
massacres of the Uhristinos; and hence a feeling in society 
that promises'still bloodier fruit. “ Blood must and will 
flow, until Spain has little left in her veins ; otherwise we 
are a lost nation.” “ It is astonishing,” adds our author, 
after quoting this exclamation of a companiun, “ how 


“many, otherwise sensible and humane persons, fall into 
_ extreme way of thinking. 


In Spain there is no 
vour or compromise possible—one party must destroy 
‘Our recollections are too strong and too 
bitter, our blood, téo boiling.’ Such are the expressions 
which one is every-day hearing ;” and which bid too fair 
to realise themselves. The crisis of that degraded coun- 
try’s disease, will be a vigorous despotism, and she is 
mach more likely to get a Robespierre than a Peter the 
Great. - 


Madrid in 1835, is drawing rapidly to a close, 
and will be concluded in an early page of the 
ensuing number. 

The Merchant's Clerk.—We. have the re- 
mainder of this touching tale in type, and shall 
give it next week, the earliest day we could 
make room for it. This will be followed by a 
few short selections, Captain Hall’s new work, 
and an excellent novel. 

A Life of Bishop White—We are pleased to 
learn is in preparation by Dr. Bird Wilson, of 
the theological seminary, New York. 

Littell’s Museum.—The September number 
of the Museum is the third of the new and en- 
Jarged series ; three months of this periodical 
now furnishes a volume as large as six formerly, 
and yet there is no increase of charge ; this fact, 
the press in its remarks has not sufficiently ex- 
plained to the public; there are now four vo- 
lumes a year. Can it be that it will not be 
sustained, when it is, unlike all other things, 
falling in price. 

Lady and Gentleman.—Messrs. Hogan & 
Thompson have published two heat little vo- 
Jumes, embellished by engravings, entitled re- 
spectively, “The American Lady,” and “ The 
American Gentleman,” by Charles Butler, Esq. 
They reached our “ Table” too late to allow us 
to express any opinion of their merits to-day. 

The Bordentown Academy.—Among the nu- 
merous institutions for the education of boys, 
this academy has strong claims to public no- 
The salubrity of the situation, being on 
a high bluff on the bank of the Delaware, 
thirty miles above Philadelphia, is proverbial. 
‘The principal, Rev. Mr. Arnold, a gentleman 
of mild and bland manners, of extensive eru- 
dition and general acquirements, is admirably 
adapted for the management of such an esta- 
blishment. His discipline is parental and 
affectionate, leading the boys to exertion by 
the stimulus of honourable emulation, and se- 
curing their prompt obedience from a principle 
of love and esteem. His subordinates must 
na\urally partake more or less of his manner. 

Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, in his ad- 
dress thus mentions the academy :—The lite- 
rary. institution undertaken by the Rev. Dr. 
Arnold, for which, on a,former occasion, I 
bespoke your favour, has proved, as I antici- 
pated, a most successful enterprise. ‘The pa- 
trons of the school all bear the strongest testi- 
mony to the fitness of the reverend principal 
for his arduous trust, and to his faithfulness in 
its discharge. It may be doubted whether, in 
the view of all the circumstances, a school 
more worthy of encouragement exists among 
us.” The winter session commences on the 
first of Novemnber next. Terms,—two bundred 
dollars. 

The Pearl for 1637.—The regular appear- 


ance of this-dnnual is the best eviderice of pub- 
lic: patronage. It is well deserving of it. ‘The 
literary department is excellently adapted to 
youth ; and the embellishments, when consi- 
dered in comparison ‘with those of previous 
juvenile works, exhibit great improvement. It 
would be unfair to judge them by the standard 
of works of higher pretensions, the annuals 
which are sold for two or three times the 
price. 

The Pearl can always be safely recommend- 
ed to families, and as a “ Gift of Affection” to 
a young friend, few works are more appropri- 
ate. Ash & Co., booksellers, Chesnut street, 
are the publishers, at whose store, by the by, 
a-more general assortment of stationery will be 
found, than probably in any other store in the 
city. A bookselling house here, who seldom 
can think of any thing original themselves, but 
proceed, regardless of any feeling but interest, 
on the plans of others, could not see the sue- 
cess of the Pearl without envy, and have pre- 
pared a rival. The Pearl is too well known to 
fear the result. 

The Christmas Boz, indicating by its title 
the object of the publication, is a work of 
humbler pretensions, published by the same 
firm. . Purchasers caf study their taste and 
purse in making their selections at the store. 


i 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


It is pretty well understood, that the “Landscape 
Annual is to be American in subject and execution : Cole 
being engaged to furnish views of the scenery of the 
Hudson, and the letter press by Verplank, The work is 
pretty much advanced, and with the exception of Acker- 
mann’s Forget Me Not, will be in America earlier than 
any other annual of the season. The sale in America is 
calculated at 5000 copies. 

Captain Marryat’s new novel—of which a specimen 
chapter is published in this month's Metropolitan—will 
be out in a few days. Every copy is bespoke. It is 
called “ Mr. Midshipman Easy.” 

Volume IV. of “The Doctor” is announced. There 
is some mystery as to the authorship, but it is believed 
that the book was written by Dr. Southey (the poet lau- 
reate) or Hartley Coleridge. 

Mr. Samuel Laing is announced as author of a forth- 
coming work called “ Journal of a Residence in Norway, 
during the years 1834, 1835, and 1836, made with a view 
to enquire into the rural and political economy of that 
country, and the condition of its inhabitants. 

That virtuous and beautiful lady, “ on the sunny side 
of thirty,” Lady Blessington, has a new novel in the 
press. It will be in one volume—a sort of semi- 
annual. It is called “‘The Confessions of an Elderly 
Gentleman,” and is to have six plates, from drawings 
made expressly for the work, by E. T. Parris; being 
portraits of his loves, beautifully engraved under the 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 

Scientific Memoirs; selected and translated from foreign 
journals. Edited by R. Taylor, F.L.S. 


In the Press. 


A cheap edition of the English Tithe Commutation 
Act, with an Analysis, Notes, &c. By J. M. White, 
solicitor. Dr. Blundell’s Observations on the more im- 
portant Diseases of Women. Edited by Dr. Castle. 

—*- 


List of New Books published in Londomto the 


latestygates. 

The History of England, continued from Sir James 
Mackintosh. Vol. vi, forming Vol. LXXXI, of Dr, 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia. A Manual of Roman Antiquities, 
by Thomas S. Carr, of King’s College, 12mo. The Prac- 
tical Mechanic’s Pocket Guide, by R. Wallace, 32mo. 
The Book of Books; or, London as it is, and as it ought 
to be, 18mo. Hon. and Rev. A. P. Percival, Roman 
Schism Illastrated, 8vo. History of British Fishes, by 
Wn. Yarréll, illustrated by nearly 400 wood cuts, 2 vols. 
A Compendium of Principles in Philosophy and Divinity, 





bydohn Vizard, 19mo, Blackstone's C = 
joveaden an land, 8y Excursiong 

Mediterranean, and Turkey, x 
Temple, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. Cowper's Lig Mee ie 


R. Southey, Esq. Vol. VI. Peter Parley’s. ha J 
Great Britain and Ireland Se 


by Eliza Wakefield, 18mo. Selections ‘from a Gsm 
pondence on Christian Faith, and Practice, 12mo, 
and Trials of Early Life, by L. E. L. Cg 

of Louis XVIII. French, 8vo. 
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It appears that the manufacture of beet root sues: & 
taking a wide extension, not only in F, \ 
Germany. A traveller who has lately made tour 
that country, states that, from Poland to the thine 
thing is to be seen but preparations for the cultare of fis 
root and the establishment of manufactories, i. 


branch of industry has also excited attention in thesia i 


of the king of Sardinia, as the Royal Academic Sosiss =f 
of Savoy has just proposed a prize of 600 francs fe y 
best memoir on the resources for the manufaciemis, 
sugar from beet-root, possessed by Savoy, and the 
tages that may result from it. BS 
A Valuable Horse.—Mr. Hinton, of Dambeth, hag) 
horse which he calls Juniper, that he has taught to ope 
the barn door and feed himself; and when Mr, H; 
to ride, he has nothing to do but call for Juniper; why 
instantly the horse will open the stable-door, and taks 
the saddle and bridle in his mouth, come to ‘his 
When he has finished riding, he takes off his 


| bridle, which the horse, of his own accord, carries by 


to the barn, then closes the door, seizes the curry.eim 
in’ his mouth, curries such parts as he can, then hangs: 
up, and rubs himself against it. The Duke of E 
has offered Mr. Hinton a thousand guineas for the 
—Liverpool Mercury. De 
Galignani’s Messenger says that Charles X, leh 
sent for Paganini to come and spend a month with bi 
—when the great fiddler returned for an answer that 
would for 20,000 guineas. Very moderate. ~~ 
Mr. Irving has in press a new work with the title, 
“Astoria, or Anecdotes of an Enterprise beyond 
Rocky Mountains.” as 
Gigantic Web.—Lieutenant Smyth, during. his rem 
journey in South America, saw a gigantic spider's» 
suspended to some trees; it was about 25 feet in hey 
and near fifty in length; the threads were 
and it had the empty sloughs of thousands 
hanging in it. It appeared to be the habitation ofag 
number of spiders of a larger size than are ever seen 
England. < 
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Rew American Publications, . 
The Magician, by Leitch Ritchie, in two 
12mo. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. . | 
The Adventures of Gil Blas of Santillane. n 
by T. Smollett, M. D., with a memoir of the author : 
homas Roscoe. Illustrated by Kruikshank. 2% 
12mo. New York. Harpers. oh 
The American Lady; by Charles Butler. Esq. |” 
The American Gentleman; by do. do. lols 
16mo. Philadelphia: Hogan & Thompson. =~ 
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REMITTANCES BY MAI. ~ 

Aug. 12,—Robert Chew, Alexandria, La, a 

—James Collins, White Oak Springs, Jom@ 
W.T a 


— 10, 
— 29,—John ol Athens, O. : 
—— 31,—A. Bun, Broad Albin, N. Y. ‘y 
—— 7—Jonathan Parsons, Milwalkie Wise. Ty. ~ 
—— 31,—Baker P. Lee, ‘Yorktown, Virginia. ~ > 
— 31,—William Bussard, Chilicothe, Ohio, 
3,—E im Carter, Crittenden, Ky. 
Sept. 1,—John G. Stone, Clear Spring, Md. 
1,—Joseph Herbert, Connelsviile, Pa.  ~ 
4,—Joseph Bigelow, University of Va. 
3,—Clarendon Harris, Worcester, Mass. 
5,—A. Foster, Carlisle, Pa. 
5,—F. Bissel, Windsor, Conn. ia 
5,—Henry Haynesworth, P. M. and a 
terville, S. C. * 
6,—Jacob Strayer, Port Republic, Virginia, 
8,—Col. J. J. Marshall, Cheraw, 8. Cos 
10,—William L. Post, Montrose, Pee. “1 
6,—Col, A. Blanding, Columbia, S. C, 
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